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Whether it was a Russian Jew who had been persecuted or
an Armenian Christian who had suffered in consequence of his
religion, the case could not be brought within the terms "punish-
ment on religious grounds.''

[Mr. Akers-Douglas, the Home Secretary, had offered to insert
after the words in the bill which excepted from its provisions those
aliens who came to this country in order to avoid prosecution the
words "or punishment on religious grounds.37

The would-be immigrant, Rufus Isaacs pointed out, would
have to show that he was avoiding prosecution for an offence,
and even though his life had been made unbearable, if he had not
been threatened with prosecution he would not come within the
provision. If the proposed concession meant that the Home
Secretary desired to exclude from the operation of the clause all
who were forced to flee from their country because of persecution
on religious grounds, the words were inept for the purpose.
If, on the other hand, the right hon. gentleman did not mean
to exclude such persons from the operation of the clause, the con-
cession was illusory and not intended to have the effect desired by
many members on both sides of the House.

The speech thus largely departed from the general question
of the resolution before the House into the special topic of the
merits of one section of the bill itself, and Mr. Balfour, who fol-
lowed at once for the Government, after prefacing his reply by
remarking that "the House has listened to the first speech of
an hon. and learned gentleman who has a deservedly high repu-
tation in other spheres of activity and whose intervention in our
debates I am sure all of us welcome," went on to administer a
gentle rebuke to Rufus Isaacs for "having made now the speech
which he is afraid he will be excluded by this resolution from
making at a later stage."

Rufus Isaacs himself realized that he had neither selected the
most favourable occasion nor made the most of the occasion
selected $ but the subject was one upon which he felt deeply,
and he could not remain silent upon it merely in order to await a
more advantageous moment and make a more spectacular d^but.
Nevertheless, he was conscious that his performance had been
undistinguished and that he had to some extent disappointed the
hopes and prophecies of his friends in spite of a reference by Mr,
Lloyd George, in answering Mr. Balfour, to "having been in-
terested in the admirable speech of the hon. and learned member
for Reading." He was, however, not so greatly discouraged by his
initial effort as to refrain from moving some days later an amend-
rnent, seconded by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, to extend exemp-